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ABSTRACT 

The theme of this inaugural serial issue is "Building 
a Community of Learners." The serial has been designed to address 
school restructuring and reform and the roles of teachers, 
administrators, and parents. The first essay, "Constructing 
Communities of Cooperation" by Anne Turnbaugh Lockwood examines 
structural change in schools and what is meant by a communally 
organized school. In addition to certain restructuring reforms, 
school size is found to be critical to student achievement gains and 
an equitable distribution of these gains across socioeconomic status. 
"City Park Secondary School: Community, Collaboration, Commitment," 
drawn from "Teacher Engagement and Real Reform in Urban Schools" by 
Karen Seai^hore Louis (1994) , describes a school in the process of 
restructuring. "The Stories of Two Communally Restructuring Schools" 
by Anne Turnbaugh Lockwood considers two additional urban schools 
working toward restructuring for a sense of community. A final 
section, "Becoming a Community of Learners: Emerging Leadership 
Practices," presents questions to help practitioners reflect on 
leadership and the growth of school community. These questions 
reflect the commonalities in the experience of the three featured 
schools. A nine-item selected bibliography is included. (Contains 11 
references.) (SLD) 
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With this issue, "Building a 
Community of Learners," we 
introduce a new publication 
from NCREL's Urban Education program; 
Nr.vi' Lr.ADERS roR Urban Schools. This 
publication has been designed to extend 
the knowledge base of practitioners; 
address problems inherent in restructur- 
ing and reform; discuss and illuminate 
new leadership roles for teachers, admin- 
istrators, other school staff, and parents; 
and encourage ongoing reflection and 
practical solutions. 

Why is it important to think of schools 
as communities of learners when we con- 
centrate on building teacher engagement 
and student achievement? What types of 
leadership facilitate a communally orga- 
ni/.ed school, and how does a comnuinal 



school differ from a bureaucratically 
organized school? What types of structural 
changes in schools hold the most promise, 
and how might they be achieved? 

in our opening essay, we examine 
these questions, drawing from new 
research on this topic. To illustrate the 
key points of the essay, we introduce real- 
life stories of those schools, and the voices 
of teachers and principals who actively 
are engaged in the daily struggle to 
improve student learning along with 
refining their own roles as active learners 
and willing, collegial partners in that task. 

We look at how the actions of school 
leaders can empower their staits, and we 
discover the payoff for student learning 
when teacher engagement is increased. 
And although the stories and struggles of 
the schools in this issue vary, we learn 
significant lessons from each as princi- 
pals and teachers tell us how they work 
to share decisionmaking and create new 
curriculum, in what ways they support 
one another in changing their practice, 
and bow they encourage each other to 
engage in an ongoing and thoughtful 
dialogue about practices and issues. 
Finally, we discover coniiiionalities 
across these three schools, each with a 
different vision of student learning, and 
as we rescmaie to their struggles, we take 
heart that schools can become true 
communities ot learners. 
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Currciulv \vc lu'.ir much t.ilk ot 
"coniniunity" in schools — .1 term 
th.it, like "restructuring," mny 
mean quite ilifterent things to different 
people. Although the context and meaning 
of community may vary widely — from cre- 
ating a sense of shared experiences for prin- 
cipals and teachers to creating a supportive 
climate for students to encouraging students 
to give something hack to the outside com- 
munity — educators and researchers see 
community, in general, as a positive factor 
that should be encouraged in schools. 

Understandably, when viewed in this 
vague and imprecise manner, some edu- 
cators, however, may demur; they may 
view "community" as "soft" — a "warm 
and fuzzy" concept that is intangible, 
somehow emotional, and thercfoie 
suspect. But when framed specifically in 
terms of how schools are organized to 
foster teacher engagement and student 
achievement, many researchers (Barth, 
personal communication, November 14, 
1994; Bryk &: Driscoll, 19S8; Lee & 
Smith, 1994; Louis, 1994; Newmann, 
1994; Peterson, 1994) view community 
in schools as a key and particularly 
encouraging part of the current wave 
of restructuring, 

( '.oiiinninit}-: /;;//>//Vi/n'f))/s /or 
'School /.t'tiJt'i;< 

What precisely do we mean when we 
talk about "community" in U.S. 
schools, and what does it mean when a 
school IS connnuiially and collaboratively 
organized? Newmann (1994) defines com- 
munity as "school staff members taking col- 
lective responsibility for achieving a shared 
educational purpose, and collaborating with 
one another to achieve that purpose" ip. ll. 



For school leaders, what are the impli- 
cations of collective responsibility and 
collaboration.' Do the twin concepts, 
"community" and "collaboration," mean 
the school principal no longer exerts 
strong leadership or hoMs authority? 

Far from it. In fact, new concepts of 
schools as carefully structuied communi- 
ties of learners actually demand more 
from principals: new skills, different 
ways of working collaboratively with 
staff to nudge, coax, negotiate, and facil- 
itate their engagement and investment in 
their work. In communally organized 
schools, the role of principals shifts from 
the traditional one of a CEO issuing 
edicts to a more subtle — and more diffi- 
cult — role in which the principal must 
be able to work productively with 
diverse teams of staff, parents, students, 
and other stakeholders (Peterson, 1994). 

In this publication, we will examine 
why and in what ways the overall 
concept of communally organized schools 
holds promise for increasing teacher 
engagement and, hence, boosting student 
achievement. Second, we will scrutinize 
what leadership means within a comnui- 
nalK' organized school. Specifically, how 
does it change? Third, we will look at the 
actions taken by engaged teachers in 
communally organized schools. Fourth, 
we will present the evidence that suggests 
that a communally organized school leads 
to greater teacher engagement and height- 
ened student achievement. 

Finally, we will illustrate the changing 
roles ot le,:ders in communally organized 
schoc^ls through a description of City 
Park Secondary School — a communally 
organized, very successful urban school 
drawn frcn the research ot Karen 
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Seashore Louis — and tell the stories 
ol- The Open Charter School il.os 
Angeles, California i and riorm 
High School (Sacramento Ciounty, 
California I. While City Park Second- 
ary School (.1 pseudonym for a large 
urban high school i is tar along the 
road to high teacher engagement, 
demanding curricula for all students, 
and boosted student achievement — 
and thus can be considered an exem- 
plar ot a communally organized 
school — its staff would undoubtedly 
consider it a work in progress. The 
other two schools amply illustrate the 
successes and ongoing challenges of 
schools restructuring for comnuinitv 
and engagement, and each has a dif- 
ferent experience to relate. 

C.oiiiiiinnit^' I's. IhnvMiaacy 

When a school is communally 
organised, how does it depart 
from conventional practice.' Lee and 
Smith (1994, pp. 1-2) draw a distinction 
between schools organized communally 
and schools organized hureaucraticallv. 
They de.scribe bureaucratically orga- 
nized schools as typically large, headed 
by a principal who functions as a 
manager, and comprehensive — offer- 
ing an array of specialties and courses 
from which students choose, 
l.icbfrman, Falk, and Alexander (1 9951 
concur, maintaining that the principal 
in such schools is assumed to be the 
fount of pedagogical knowledge and the 
repository of power and control. 

The negative aspects of bureau- 
cratically organized schools, they 
contend, include increased stratifica- 
tion of students into high and low 
tracks; a lack of sustained time spent 
together on the part of teachers and 
students; and different and conflict- 
ing goals held by people in the school 
due to its size, complexity, and lack 



of agreement on a common mission. 

In contrast, Lee and Smith 
describe CDinmunally organized 
schools as typically smaller, svhere 
complicated rules and procedures 
are less necessary, and where stafl 
agree on the "organizational 
purpose" of the school (p. 2). 
Teachers' roles shift to collaborative 
ones, where they frequently work in 
teams on interdisciplinary curricula, 
which also serves to break down 
barriers between content areas. 
Rather than separating students 
by interests and abilities, diverse stu- 
dents are grouped together, and that 
is seen as a school strength, not a 
disabling and punishing sanction 
visited upon staff. 

(:hii)\h t eristics of Schools With 
Hif^h Vdichcr V.u^aiJ^emcnt 

LOUIS (1994), in her discussion of 
teacher engagement in urban 
schools, carefully defines teacher 
engagement, pointing out the addition- 
al struggles educators in urban schools 
confront, which include dwindling or 
severely insufficient resources, highly 
diverse student populations, and the 
demands of poverty and violence. Next, 
she pinpoints characteristics of school 
culture, school organization, teacher 
engagement, and school leadership that 
make successful comnuinally organized 
schools stand apart. 

Teacher engagement, she explains, 
falls into four types; two are "affec- 
tive and focus on human relationships 
within the school," and two others 
are "instrumental and focus on the 
goals of teaching and learning" (p. ~). 
Ihe four types include: 

/ Engagement with the school 
as a social unit 

/ F.ngngenient with students as 
unique whole individuals 



rather than as 'empty svssels 
to be filled 

/ Hngagemcnt svith academic 
achievement 

/ Engagement with a body of 
knowledge (p. 8l 

The cultures of the schools where 
teacher engagement is high, she says, 
include; 

/ A strong sense of being in a 
school v/ith a mission 

/ An emphasis on closeness 
among staff members, an 
emphasis on respect and 
caring for students 

/ A demand for active 
problem-solving among 
teachers 

/ Peer pressure among teachers 
to work (pp. 14-19) 

These school culture characteristics 
don't just happen, however — they 
are encouraged by a host of organiza- 
tional factors that include creating 
structures to promote teacher deci- 
sion-making, teacher collaboration, 
teacher professional development, and 
curriculum improvement (pp. 19-23). 

In schools where these characteris- 
tics of school culture and organiza- 
tion are present, the principal's role 
changes from that of a traditional, 
top-down leader to a collabora- ive, 
knowledgeable, and entrepreneurial 
partner with staff, parents, and the 
broader outside community. Louis 
describes specific actions principals 
take to promote high teacher and 
student engagement, including: 
/ Buffering teachers from exter- 
nal distractions and demands 
/ Attending to daily routines 
(including an open-door 
policy when possible, high 
informal visibility within the 



school, interacting intorni.illy 
with students and st.itfl 

/ I)cict;atin}; and cmpowcrint; 
staff as well as forthrightly 
confronting disengaged teachers 

/ Prcniding leadership on values 
held communally (pp. 24-261 

/ :.;r'n'y<i.u:>" 

What facilitates the type of leadership 
demanded in a collahorative and 
communal school, the leadership that helps 
teachers invest and engage in their work 
with a strong focus on student achie\e- 
ment? Peterson 11994, p. 181 argues that 
the five "myths of leadership" identified by 
Bennis and Nanus 11985) must be over- 
come. The myths include: 

/ Leadership is a rare skill 

/ Leaders are born, not made 

/ Leaders are charismatic 

/ Leadership exists only at the top 

/ The leader controls, prods, 
directs, and manipulates 

In fact, Peterson argues, the type of 
leader needed in a communally orga- 
nized school is one who sees the leader- 
ship potential in teachers and parents, 
who believes that staff development 
facilitates leadership, and who is able to 
motivate (not manipulate) others. In 
communally organized schools, he 
believes, leaders can be found in every 
position throughout the school and, in 
fact, must be in place for the school to 
succeed. Finally, control is something 
the collaboratively oriented leader has 
relinquished in favor of a more egalitari- 
an ideal that believes in others' abilities 
to problem -solve (p. 19). 

Although the principals of City Park, 
The Open Charter School, and Florin 
High School differ in their administrative 
stvles, they all demonstrate a collabor.itive. 



yet decisive, leadership style that has pro- 
vided impetus tor schoolw ide teacher 
engagement, interdisciplinary curricuhini 
planning, and high commitment to student 
achievement. In fact, the principals in the 
three schools we feature probably shunned 
a top-down leadership style from the 
outset of their administrative careers. 

These principals vary in their personal 
characteristics and temperaments, but 
they share a healthy respect for their 
staffs, the belief that teachers can and 
should problem-solve, the insistence that 
teachers be actively engaged in planning 
curriculum collaboratively (as interdisci- 
plinary and thematic as possible), a com- 
mitment to consensus-building in their 
schools around a common mission and 
shared goals, and the belief that they 
should model professional development 
for staff. 

Il.'c Roles nt Priiiiipdls diul ii'dclu'is 
111 Omvntmaily OixJiiizcd Scl.'oois 

Principals and teachers in communally 
organiz.'d schools share certain char- 
acteristics, e\en though their roles differ. 
For instance, in the three schools we 
feature, teachers and principals see them- 
selves as active, hungry learners. They 
work hard to empower students to move 
from their familiar roles as passive recipi- 
ents of information to active participants in 
the act of learning. 

Principals encourage teachers to plan 
curriculum collaboratively — with input 
from a variety of sources, including 
parents and administrators — and where 
possible, urge staff to participate in 
worthwhile professional development 
experiences. In many bureaucratically 
organi/ed schools, staff development ini- 
tiatives stop once the teacher returns to 
the classroom, uncertain or unable to 
implement the ideas she or he has 
gleailed. The teacher is not helped b\ n 
rigid departmental structure that discour- 



■ // coiiiiuiilhllly 
■'i^jiiizccl schools, 
U'cicicrs can he found 
in i'l'i'iy position 
throir'hoiit the school 

■nd. in (a J. initst 
nc lit nLicc lor the 

ciioDi I'l succeed. 



Peer pyesstire in 
comtiiuually or^ani^cd 
schools can fiiidgc up 
the peiformafice of 
disengaged teachers- 
or squeeze out those 
who cannot perform 
at the schooPs 
expectations. 
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jges the sharing of ideas. In communally 
organized schools, principals frequently 
participate side by side in the same pro- 
fessional development experiences with 
their teachers and collaboratively plan 
implementation of new ideas and con- 
cepts when they return to their schools. 
Staff in communally organized schools 
are open to ideas from the outside world 
and try to base their curricular decisions 
on a solid research base, but do not rely 
heavily on outside "experts." 

As one principal says: 

Staff development has to happen 
from icithin. We ean 't rely on f^iiriis 
from the outside because once 
those gurus leave, so do their ideas. 

Principals work to involve teachers in 
a collaborative governance structure — a 
school norm, for instance, makes it 
important to participate on at least one 
committee. In communally organized 
schools, the committees have significant 
decision-making authority and are 
not hollow gestures toward involving 
teachers and parents. 

Principals and teachers also share the 
characteristics of risk-takers and educa- 
tional entrepreneurs — willing to try 
something new to see how well it works 
and willing to be vulnerable enoi\gh to 
ask for help. They possess a high degree 
of trust in their colleagues; in reveal'.ng 
areas in which they need help, they will 
not be perceived as weak. They are also 
willing to take on considerable outreach 
work with parents and the outside com- 
munity, viewing it noc as an empty effort 
at public relations, but integral to the 
school's mission and goals. 

Both principals and teachers in our 
three schools share respect to.- their stu- 
dents — respect that they find is 
returned. As one teacher says: 

"I don t thmk educators treat chil- 
dren very honestly vciy often : . . 
when \()U have an authentic situa- 



tion in the classroom where ytni 
ask them honestly and you intend 
to listen, you gel a whole different 
kind of reaction. As educators, we 
have to tap into that and quit the 
authoritarian separation of 7 kni>w 
and you don't know. ' The more 
honest questioning we can do the 
better results wc are going to get. " 
In communally organized and oriented 
schools, lines of demarcation — between 
those who are supposedly "finished" as 
learners and those who are just starting 
out — are not clearly drawn; rather, all 
are learners and share that status. 

How I'cachers' Roles Change 

What specific actions do engaged 
teachers take in communally orga- 
nized schools that differ from traditional 
practice? First, teachers relinquish often 
long-held and comfortable roles as content 
authorities and begin the often uncomfort- 
able process of questioning the effectiveness 
of their practice. This is especially difficult 
in secondary schools due to their history 
(Urban, 1982) and departmental, content- 
focused structure. 

Engaged teachers also share their suc- 
cesses and problems with their peers, 
which means they become vulnerable to 
external scrutiny and feedback — which 
illustrates a highly professional ethos. 
Peer pressure in communally organized 
schools can nudge up the performance of 
disengaged teachers — or squeeze out 
those who cannot perform at the 
school's expectations. 

The Tvidcnce: Is Community in 
Schools T.ffectivei 

Do communally organized schools 
"work"? The results of a study con- 
ducted by Lee and Smith (1994) strongly 
indicate they do. Using data from the 
National F.ducation Longitudinal Study 
^(NLl S) in a study undertaken for the 



National ( enter on Organization and 
Rcstrucninns; ot Schools, the authors 
asked it students learned more in schools 
organi/.ed communally. They then In pothe- 
sized that shifts t'rom hureaucratically 
organized schools to commLinally orga- 
nized schools would attect student engage- 
ment positively, that achievement gains 
would be distributed more evenly among 
students with differing socioeconomic 
backgrounds, and that students would 
learn more in smaller schools. 

The authors identified traditional, 
moderate, and restructuring practices for 
their study. The restructuring practices 
included the following: 

/ Studuirs keep same homeroom 
throughout high school 

/ Emphasis on staff solving school 
problems 

/ Parents volunteer in the school 

/ hiterdisciplinary teaching teams 
are present 

/ The cijrriculum includes indepen- 
dent study and interdisciplinary 
English/social studies 

/ Mixed-ability classes in math/ 
science 

/ Cooperative learning focus 
/ Student evaluation of teachers 

important 
/ Independent study in math/science 
/ Sehool-within-a-schoc)l 

/ Teacher teams have common 

planning time 
/ Flexible time for classes (p. 3) 

In their findings, Lee and Smith con- 
cluded that student achievement gains in 
the first two years of high school were 
"significantly higher" in the restructur- 
ing schools, with the achievement gap 
between lower socioeconomic status 
and higher socioeconomic status nar- 
rowed I pp. ^, They also noted that 



schools that tried to take on too many 
activities :hat the atithors defined as 
"restructuring reforms" — initiatives 
dramatically different from their current 
practice — were not as successtLil. .And 
apart from the restructuring reforms 
they identified ,or their study, they 
found that school size is critical to both 
student achievement gains and an equi- 
table distribution of thc^se gains across 
socioeconomic status. 

But the authors caution that simply 
implementing a number of items from 
their list of restructuring practices does 
not guarantee that student achievement 
will rise or that teacher engagement will 
increase. The change process, they warn, 
is too complicated for these restructuring 
practices to serve as a simplistic list or 
blueprint for schools to follow. 

Membership in a communally orga- 
nized school — a true community of 
learners — means a considerable invest- 
ment of self. The principals and teachers 
in our three schools are neither saints 
nor martyrs. Rather, they are real 
human beings often oppressed by the 
larger-than-life problems they face daily 
that are outside their control to affecr 
directly, such as homeless students, high 
mobility, and severe and persistent 
poverty. An additional challenge — 
which can be an asset — is how to deal 
effectively with many different cultures 
and languages under one school roof. As 
they tell us, first forming a community 
of learners and then inhabiting it with 
advanced problem-solving abilities and 
thoughtfulness has meant they think dif- 
ferently about their roles as educators 
and about the students and families that 
they serve. 

\i'/ci"(('r/ /i|/i/iin;r.j/i/)v ni.n he U>u<ul iitulcr ll.lj' 
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ity Park Secondary School is a 
I small, innovative secondary 
X,.^ school located in an impover- 
ished section of a major northeastern 
city. It sits in the shadow of a public 
housing project where poverty, crime, 
drugs, and violence touch community 
members" lives daily. The school 
shares a large 1950s-era building with 
two other small schools. The district 
allows high school parents and 
students to choose which school 
students will attend. Although the 
immediate neighborhood is largely 
Hispanic, the school aims for a diverse 
enrollment and has largely succeeded: 
Its student body is approximately 
45 percent black, 35 percent Hispanic, 
and 20 percent white. Students show 
a broad range of academic ability. 

[he PI.'ii()<oi)hy 

City Park has roots in the progres- 
sive education tradition. It sub- 
scribes to the following principles: 
minimization of bureaucracy; a 
humanistic, open environment charac- 
terized by equal respect for staff and 
students (students do not need passes 
to go to the bathroom., and students 
and staff both use their first name); 
no tracking; a core curriculum 
planned and developed by teams of 
teachers; significant team planning 
time; instructional and learning strate- 
gies oriented around "essential ques- 
tions" and inquiry; parent 
involvement; and an overall sense 
of famib . 



City Park's principal has a philoso- 
phy of Collaboration that ties teacher 
engagement to student engagement: 

YoK must remove teachers 
from isubtion md make learn- 
ing exciting. To make learning 
exciting for students, ymi must 
make learning exciting for 
teachers, because when learn- 
ing is excitvig for both teachers 
and students, kids can't get lost. 

Tbe .Mruclu'v 

The school enrolls around 600 
students in three divisions i7-S, 
9-10, and 11-12). These are further 
divided into houses with about 80 stu- 
dents each. There are no traditional 
departments. Instead, each division has 
a Math-Science Team and a 
Humanities Team., each consisting of 
about five teachers. Teams meet weekly 
for tAvo hours to develop and coordi- 
nate curriculum, share ideas, and 
discuss what has and has not worked. 

Scheduling is nontraditional, 
with students and teachers meeting 
for two-hour blocks. Because of 
the division structure, students 
stay with the same teachers for 
two years. They also have the 
same advisor throughout their high 
school years. A daily one-hour 
advisory period focuses on guidance 
for academic and personal growth, 
and reinforces the "family" atmo- 
sphere of the school. 

The entire school structure of 
('ity Park is seen by teachers as 
designed for empowerment: 



We are a decision-making 
school. W'e work as a whole 
school, we work. . . within 
our team and. . . within our 
classrooms where even kids 
are allowed to make some 
decisions about how things 
are to be done. 

City Park's schedule makes time 
for a weekly rwo-hour meeting in 
which teams develop curricula, teach- 
ing strategies, and student assign- 
ments. The schedule reflects the value 
the school places on teachers' engage- 
ment with the academic program: 

In my other school, what I 
was good at, I stayed good at. 
What I wasn't good at, I never 
improved. . . I really could 
have been in the building all 
by myself There were never 
times when you could get 
together and discuss issues 
with other teachers. 

Scl^oohriJc liiigagcmcnt in .\ction 
City Park's teachers: 

♦ Trust one another: 

When I came here . . . I had 
to learn a lot. I got a tremen- 
dous amount of help. (The 
principall helped me; janother 
teacher j with 14 years of 
experience became my best 
friend here . . . I used to meet 
him every tnorning to talk 
about what we were going to 
do and how we were going to 
do it . . . and he would come 
observe m\ classes. 
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• Care aluHit sriidiMits: 

If you dtc tcjchitii; the kids, y.iu <cc 
where ejch kid is jnd what their next 
step IS. Yon h n-e to pereeive all of the 
differenees; . . . yon Ihive to handle 
the resistanee so tlhit they nuy make 
steps for tlieniseli-es . . .That is an 
engafiing p rocess . 

• Unearth and solve problems: 

The assmnptioit is tl>dt the kids are 
hasieally tryniii to do the hest that tiny 
ean, and that nii^^ht not he so i^reat at a 
j>iven point in time, and you try to get 
everybody together and acknowledge 
that there's a problem. Rather than 
trying to biime someone, yon try to 
deal with tin' problem, what are the 
different factors, and what can we do 
to change the situation. And that's the 
way problems are dealt with, even 
academically. 

• Collaborate with demanding colleagues 
to stimulate high-quality work 

• Participate in schoolwide retreats but ad hoc 
or semi-planned professional development 
opportunities are as important as days offi- 
cially dedicated to staff development 

• Develop curricula, instructional units, 
lesson plans, and instructional designs 
in teams 



Drawn from leacher I .ngagement and Real 
Reform in i'rhan Schools ll'-)'-)4), by Karen 
Seashore I ouis, publislied by the North 
Central Regional I'.ducational laboratory, 
^ edited by Anne l iirnbaugh l.ockwood. 
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The Stories of Two Communally Restructuring Schools 
/;y Anne Titrv.baii'^h I.Dcktcood 



fhc ( ij>cii ( '\irtcr School. I.i>> \nm'lc<. C.jhUmu.i 

HOW does the principal — the primar\- school leader — work to engage teachers collaboratively in 
their work? How do teachers press one another into a communal, inspiring '*best effort"? What 
structural factors contribute to high teacher engagement and a schoolwide focus on academic 
achievement? We pursued these questions with staff at two schools: The Open Charter School in Los 
Angeles, California, and Florin High School in the Elk Grove district of Sacramento County, California. 

The Open Charter School enjoys some enviable freedoms from district regulations — but they 
have been brought about by entrepreneurial, exhaustive work by its principal and teachers. 
Founded 15 years ago by parents as an alternative to court-ordered, mandatory busing. The Open 
Charter School is a magnet school that today serves 384 students, K-5, and recently was granted 
charter status. Its commitment to diversity is seen in its student population: 30 percent Caucasian, 
20 percent Hispanic, 20 percent African American, 20 percent Asian, and approximately 2 percent 
other ethnicities, including Native American. Students apply for admission and are selected by 
lottery; to ensure diversity of ethnicity, race, and socioeconoinic status, points are given for the 
location of their neighborhood school, their ethnicity, and the ethnic needs of the district. 
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One of the first things an observer notices about The 
Open Charter School is its unusual governance structure: a 
governing board makes all policy decisions at the school 
and is comprised of the principal, 6 of the school's 12 
teachers who rotate their participation, and elected parent 
representatives from each demographic area that sends stu- 
dents to the school. The principal. Grace Arnold, also 
serves on a steering committee, which forms the middle 
level of governance, along with wo teacher representatives 
and the governing board president and vice-president. 
Finallv, a number of committees are devoted to curriculum, 
technology, budget, and development — with parent repre- 
sentati\es who do not find it unusual to chair a committee. 

Arnold reveals a great deal about how she views teach- 
ers and the school's academic mission when she discusses 
her leadership philosophy. "I sec myself as the great con- 
nector." she says, "connecting staff to educational 
research, to parents, to the business community, to the 
community at large, to the state legislature." Her 
entrepreneurial style is a must for The Open Charter 
School to stay afloat, since it is partially funded by the dis- 
trict and also actively fundraises and competes tor private 
and federal /.lants to support its programs. 
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Clearly, Arnold and The Open Charter School's staff 
epjoy a collaborative relationship, with teachers taking on 
leadership roles throughout the school — and status issues 
either blurred or nonexistent. 

To what extent is teacher participation on committees 
welcomed, and not regarded as yet another obligation in a 
busv teaching day? Arnold says. "Teachers choose the 
committees in which they want to participate. Having been 
a principal in other schools. I know that usually when you 
have committees no ime wants to participate— it is per- 
functory. Either the committee never meets, or nothing 
ever happens." 

She adds emphatically: "Rut not here." 
Committees respond to the school's needs and arc not 
static, Arnold reports. To illustrate what she terms "the 
birth of a committee." she points to current staff and parent 
discussion about how best to educate those students identi- 
fied as gifted and talented — discussion that she believes 
should be tunneled into a committee to study the topic. "1 
will set a date for the first meeting of a committee on educa- 
tion for the gifted, and we will appoint a chairperson on the 
spot from the people who come." she explains. ".Ml com- 
mittees .ire always open to anybody — and people come." 

12 
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Anotlu't luu'gral part o\ tin.' 
sil\oi>rs siriKtiirr i.an W scon ni staff 
CO til 111 I ttm- lit to cross-age, team- 
taught grouping, according to 
IX'iores I'atton, a third/fourth grade 
teacher. "\X'e teach in clusters ot two 
teachers and 64 children, with an 
overlap of K/1, 2/3, 3/4, 4/5, and 
4/5./6," ^he explains, just as teachers 
decide the committees in which thc>' 
want to participate, tliey select their 
team partners on a voluntary basis. 

\Htbcntic C.iiirictiLi and 
^tiidcnl l.it'^ai'i'iiicitt 

The tocus ot The Open (..barter 
School is emphatically on student 
learning — with teacher learning 
paramount as well. The clusters are 
interdisciplinary and constructed in a 
way that demands a great deal from 
teachcis as well as students. The inno- 
vative unit on cities that I'atton and her 
team partner, Denise Cole, teach for 
grades three and four is an example of 
the iniagination and careful planning 
that teachers bring to their classrooms. 

The yearlong unit is based on 
students' "wish" for a different ciiy 
where they would like to live in the 
future. "We walk the neighborhood, 
look at structures, and then look ct a 
land model we have in the classroom, 
which IS a 14 by S foot styrofoam 
model," Patton says. "Each child gets 
a piece of the model, like a piece ot a 
puzzle, which fits into a neighbor- 
hood area." 

Students are divided into teams for 
each neighborhood, and collaborative- 
K they design what they would like to 
have in their neighborhood area, 
which ch.'llenges their mathematical 
skills. "W e do a lot with scale, because 
they have to figure out that half an 
inch equals six feet," Patton explains. 

Students also must provide the city 
services that would be essential to 



keep a city functioning. NX'ithiii their 
neighborhood teams they make a map 
of what they want to plan and they 
use items that they find to build the 
city, design it, paint it, and imagine 
what it would be like to live in it." 

Each neighborhood team is divided 
into eight different commissions, with 
positions on each commission for 
everv child. Each commission does an 
in-depth study of an aspect of a city, 
such as transportation, history, arts, 
or environment — and the rigors 
of commission work demand that 
students become "expert" in their 
topic, she says, which requires a sub- 
stantial amount of reading. "They 
design the transportation for the 
city," Patton says, "and the environ- 
mental commission plans parks and 
recreational facilities for the city. The 
work the teams and commissions do 
is like putting together a quilt." 

Obviously, Patton believes the 
benefits of this unit are substantial. 
"Learning this way empowers kids, 
because they are designing something 
that is similar to something they will 
live in when they are adults. They 
knosv instantly it is really an authen- 
tic curricuUmi." 

Does she experience any difficulties 
with such a complicated and lengthy 
unit — which could become unwieldy 
or impractical? "No," she responds. 
"One of the great things about the city 
project is that it provides equal access 
for all children to learn. It doesn't 
matter if you can read or whether you 
are super in math — everyone in the 
cluster lives in a city." 

She tells a poignant story to illus- 
trate her point. "1 have one little girl 
who is struggling svith reading," she 
continues, "and she lived in an inner- 
city neighborhood that vyasn't well- 
tended. We were talking about streets 
and repairing streets, and she looked 



up and said, "They don't repair my 
street very often; there are big holes 
in my street.'" 

Patton reports that a surprisingly 
sophisticated political 'discussion of 
inequity evolved spontaneously 
among the children, following the 
child's comment, which to her epito- 
mizes the value of the project, just 
one of many innovative curriculum 
projects at The Open Charter School. 
She says, "It doesn't matter whether 
you count how many seconds it takes 
a light to change on your corner, 
whether the trees are dead on your 
street, or whether you don't have 
trees at all, there is some issue in your 
neighborhood that you can address." 

She also looks beyond the 
demands The Open Charter School's 
curriculum places upon students to 
an unusual quality that permeates it; 
honesty. "As educators we have to 
tap into how smart children are," she 
says, "and quit the authoritarian sep- 
aration of T know and you don't.'" 

AssL'ssiiH'itt: Stioui> Commitment 
to Authenticity 

Student achievement at The Open 
Charter School is measured through 
statewide standardized tests and district 
tests, although philosophically the staff 
leans toward forms of authentic assess- 
ment. Arnold says, "We have student 
portfolios, with children encouraged to 
evaluate their own work and select 
samples of work to go into the portfolio. 
We also have parent-teacher conferences 
with the student present." 

Patton says, "As a teacher and a 
parent, I believe we have to have 
some kind of statewide testing to 
make sure everybody deals with 
similar standards. In my classroom, 
my partner and i run a tight ship. 
We do high-level stuff. We try not tc 
make the environment pressured, 
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Init to si.'t rcalls hii;!! st.iiui.irds th.ir 
rctU'Ci wli.it \VL' I'xpuct, Tlu'v dc 
.1 i;rc.it dc.ll (it writiiii;, .1 lot ot 
editing, .iiid ,1 lot ot polisliiiiii ot 
L'crt.iiii pu'ccs," 

Both I'.itton .iiid Arnold .ire cspi.'- 
ci.ilh i.Mitluisi.istic .ihoLit Tlu' Open 
(!li.irtcr School's three-way .isscss- 
mcnt cont'crenccs, in which the child 
pl.iys .ui intci;r.d role. "\X'e give the 
child a student evaluation sheet, and 
ask her to evaluate how she feels her 
writini; and math is goiiii;," Patton 
says. "\X'e require that they answer 
the questions on this three-page doc- ^ 
unient in complete sentences." 

That exercise alone is a torni of 
assessment, she says. "If a child can't 
write complete sentences, I will help 
her. But 1 am still going to make her 
do it." If the child's self-evaluation is 
inflated, teachers point that out at the 
conference, although, Patton reports, 
"Usually kids arc harder on them- 
selves than others are." 

■Arnold agrees. "We establish a col- 
laborative with the child. The child 
can't say, 'The teacher is mean, The 
teacher doesn't like me,' and then the 
parent comes to school and complains 
about the teacher, This way every- 
thmg is totally straightforward." 

jcclcd ColLibnrjtinn 

To .Arnold, the i.-r->llaborative struc- 
ture of The Open Charter School 
IS the skeleton upon which the best 
learning experience can be constructed. 
"The strength of the school is its collab- 
orative tone and everyone being togeth- 
er. Our mission is to focus on children's 
learning, and whatever we think is 
straightforward, it is out there." 

Arnold points out that it is unreal- 
istic, even unnatural to expect perfect 
agreeinent among staff at all times. 
To her. one sign that the school's col- 



laborative culture is alive and well is 
Its above-board tone and style, 
adhered to by all statt. 

She says candidly, "\X'e do have 
disagreements and arguments about 
what should be done, but everything 
IS above board. \X'e discuss things 
outright because ultimately what is 
best for the child is in everybody's 
heart. Kven the parents, ultimately, 
will defer to the teache-." 

^cli-\'vjludti()ii .uid Monitoriiv^ 

Pan of the school's culture stresses 
ongoing self-evaluation for teachers, 
who appciir to approach their work as 
a vocation, not an occupation. For 
example, there is no possibility Patton 
or her peers can be bored, she says, 
because their class preparation is 
simply too demanding and rigorous. 

Yet neither she nor other teachers 
see this as onerous. Interestingly, 
unlike many teachers in bureaucrati- 
cally organized schools who believe 
educational research is too "ivory 
tower" and divorced from everyday 
reality, Patton wishes she had more 
time to read research to inform and 
stimulate her practice. 

Obviously, this approach to teach- 
ing and interacting with children can 
become all-consuming — a concept 
Patton applauds, "Why shouldn't it 
be?" she asks rhetorically. "It makes 
sense to me that you ought to teach 
what you love and that you ought to 
learn what you teach." 

.Arnold is eager to move to peer 
evaluations for teachers, saying, "It 
\sould fit in perfectly because the 
teachers are already divided into 
teams. All the\ have to do is give 
each other feedback, and I am 
encouraging thein to ask one amither 
to observe them and give them feed- 
back on something." 



But the fervor of The Open Oharter 
School means that it is not a work- 
place for all teachers — nor will all 
teachers be happy or fit in easily. Both 
Patton and .Arnold mention the rigor- 
ous demands st.iff place upon one 
another — an aspect of the school as a 
workplace that has been maintained 
partly through the school's ability to 
hire the staff they want. Patton says, 
"We have gotten savvy about the 
hiring process, V('e have been burned a 
couple of times, and we are careful." 

What do staff look for in prospec- 
tive teachers? "Commitment," Patton 
replies iiiimediatel\-, "understanding 
of curriculum, and love of kids. We 
might ask: Tell us about the projects 
vou do in your school. If they have a 
wceklong assignment, we see that as 
one level of commitment. If they do 
something for a year, that is another 
level of commitment. If they are 
doing something on the governing 
board and arranging speakers to 
come into the school, that is what we 
are looking for." 

liiiliU'inviiliiv^ Proh'ssioiuil 
Dcvciupiiicnl 

taff development does not stop with 
\3teachers attending workshops, 
because there is a built-in mechanism to 
ensure thai teachers will apply and 
refine what they learn when they return 
to their classrooms. .Arnold says, 
"Teachers wanted to refine the instruc- 
tion in math and science, and this year 
we sent six teachers — one per cluster 
— plus myself to a weeklong science 
institute sponsored by the University of 
Southern California." 

The institute did not end with 
principal and teacher participation, 
however, because the si.x participat- 
ing teachers and Arnold planned how 
to involve the remaining teachers in a 
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critical scrutiny ot the science 
program. "W'c started the process of 
using the science framework to identi- 
fy important ideas and concepts in 
science, deciding where we will 
emphasize them during the six vears 
that children are here in school." 

The next step will be a weekly, 
hourlong "Teachers' Dialogue" for six 
teachers, alternating weekly, so that all 
twelve teachers will have an opportu- 
nity to meet and work on the science 
concepts alternating weeks. 

"VC'e will use the dialogue approach 
to look at the materials, to see how 
we can expand what we are doing 
now. The teachers here," .Arnold savs 
with pride, "really have a lot of exper- 
tise. If they draw from one another 
and use the resources here at the 
school, they can polish their teaching. 
They don't need people from the 
outside telling them what to do. We 
find that meaningful staff develop- 
ment is a dialogue, an ongoing collab- 
oration between the principal, rhc 
teachers, and outside resources." 

Although their work is grueling, 
staff look to the future with optimism. 
.Arnold says, "Mere as a principal I 
have a wonderful environment. I get 
to learn a lot. Personally, I find it 
stimulating because I deal with very 
strong parents and deal with different 
situations. The most interesting ques- 
tion for me is: What can we create 
that will be the best in public school- 
ing tor children.'" 

Not surprisingly, Patton has a 
similar vision. "We are looking toward 
the future," she says passionately, "and 
we want to be on the cutting edge both 
in curriculum and in its application to 
technology as well. We are seeking to 
better ourselves and offer what we 
know to other people." 
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/ loriii Hi:J.i Si hool, I Ik (.loiv Diflricl, .Swc/w/ncn/o, Cjiiloniia 

What challeni;cs docs a high school — traditionally the last bastion of conventional practice — 
face when committed to restructuring for a communal, collaborative structure? How does 
it deal with an ambitious, ever-shifting program and an extremely diverse student popula- 
tion? How does the principal's leadership style foster teacher engagement and collaboration so that bar- 
riers between content areas arc diminished? Built in 1989, Florin High School opened with 1,100 
students ninth and tenth grades) and has added a grade each year. Experiencing rapid growth. Florin 
presently enrolls approximately 2,500 students, has an AFDC count of approximately 36 percent, and 
is markedly diverse: 36 percent White, 17 percent African American, 12 percent Hispanic, 25 percent 
Southeast Asian, 1 percent Native American, and 8-9 percent Filipino/Pacific Islander. Twenty-nine 
different languages are spoken daily at the school. 
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III some ways staff at Florin Hij^h 
School were presented with an envi- 
able challenge in the late 1980s: the 
opportunity to plan a new high school, 
one committed to ongoing restructur- 
ing and a collaborative work environ- 
ment within which an emphasis on 
student learning would be paramount. 
Chosen to participate in an ASCD- 
sponsored initiative to create the 
school of the future, their views were 
broadened by visits to schools nation- 
wide where they gleaned ideas. 

And Florin's staff was receptive to 
what they witnessed. Today, they use 
words like "visionary" and "cutting 
edge" when they talk about the 
agenda set for the school. Teachers 
clearly have thought carefully about 
the meaning of "restructuring," a 
teim frequently used somewhat 
loosely In the educational communi- 
ty. As Sue Verne, Florin's restructur- 
mg coordinator and a social studies 
teacher, explains, "Restructuring 
means that a school is a demonstra- 
tion school, a visionary school, a 
school on the cutting edge of making 
changes, a school that doesn't have 
all the answers, a school that shows 
constant change." 
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Although Florin's creation was not 
a top-down initiative, the importance 
of the principal as leader was under- 
scored when its first principal, 
William Fluyitt, was appointed a year 
and a half before the school's physi- 
cal existence. The current principal, 
Odie Douglas, at that time vice-prin- 
cipal, was an integral part of the 
initial planning, and was promoted 
into his current position in 1992, 
thus avoiding a leadership vacuum 
and possible loss of continuity. 

('.olLiboiatioit for 
C.umciilwn and Covcnuuicc 
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ouglas remembers the initial plan- 
ning and the general beliefs to 
which staff shared a commitment. "We 
wanted to be able to meet the needs of 
every student," he recollects a' and that 
philosophy meant a demanding envi- 
ronment for both students and staff. 
Administrators and teachers agreed 
they wanted to offer a challenging 
college preparatory curriculum to all 
students in a setting of heterogeneous 
grouping — and they wanted to depart 
from traditional subject-focused 
instruction to have a focus on interdis- 
ciplinary education, "We wanted this 



focus primarily in Hnglish and social 
studies," Douglas explains, "but also in 
other academic subjects as well." 

To ensure that teachers didn't 
succumb to content-focused, rigidly 
separated instruction — all too 
common in high schools — Florin's 
first principal. Bill Huyiit, and 
Douglas worked with staff to plan a 
collaborative structure both for cur- 
riculum and governance. Rather than 
departments, the school is grouped in 
broad divisions to allow as much 
interdisciplinar}' work as possible and 
to facilitate communication across 
content areas. 

The five divisions consist of math, 
science, and technology; cultures and 
literature; visual and performing arts; 
health and P.E.; and instructional 
support, which consists of counseling 
and special education. These divisions, 
through their structure, demand that 
teachers see their content areas within 
a larger context. For instance, math 
teachers do not interact at a depart- 
mental level solely with other math 
teachers; instead, they engage in dia- 
logue with science and technology 
teachers in efforts to integrate all of 
their classroom work. 
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"Restnictiwiiii^ nicaiis that a school is a denionstration schooL 
a I'isioiiiiiy school, a school on the cutting edge of making 
chcutges, a school that doesn 't have all the answers, a school 
that sh(nt's constant chaiige." 



Different committees hold responsi- 
bility for the school's decision-making, 
including curriculum and instruction, 
monitoring and evaluation, school 
environment, and planning and 
instruction. Douglas explains that the 
planning and instruction committee 
serves as the overseer committee, 
monitoring the school's vision and all 
issues that affect the school's overall 
functioning. All other committees feed 
into the planning and instruction com- 
mittee and are represented on it. 

This carefully crafted structure 
encourages each division to seek rep- 
resentation on each committee, he 
explains. Although committee partici- 
pation is not mandatory, currently 60 
to 70 percent of the teaching staff 
serve on one committee or more. 

Parents also serve on each commit- 
tee in a deliberate effort to empower 
them and expand their input into the 
decision-making processes of the 
school, which helps to decrease barri- 
ers that might exist between school 
staff and low-income parents or 
parents of color. Students are repre- 
sented as well. 

Consensus must be reached on 
each and every decision, a time-con- 
suming and delicate process aided by 
Douglas's nontraditional view of 
himself as a leader and his collabora- 
tive view of leadership. The essence of 
the consensus- building process, he 
says, means that staff are asked con- 
tinuously if they can live with deci- 
sions that they make. 

"We use voting to give an indica- 
tion of the majority opinion," he says. 



"but if the group as a whole cannot 
live with the majority decision, we 
simply have to continue to work with 
the decision until they can live with it." 

What if a stalemate is reached? 
Clearly, Douglas isn't easily frustrat- 
ed. "We continue to work through 
it," he says, "and it can be time-con- 
suming. To aid the process, we issue 
whatever research we have ahead of 
time so that committee members can 
examine it and present issues that are 
both objective and based upon some 
research base." 

As an example, Douglas explains 
how a schedule change became one 
of those decisions staff could not 
live with, and how a nontraditional 
view of leadership aided the consen- 
sus-reaching process. "We added 
20 minutes to Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday so that staff 
could gather for an hour every 
Wednesday five minutes before the 
start of school. Teachers were getting 
out of school on that day an hour 
and five minutes early — hut we had 
a problem with student security 
because the buses were not coming 
until the regular time." 

The time was intended originally 
as collaborative planning time for 
teachers and extracurricular activity 
time for students, but as Douglas says 
pragmatically, "When you have 
2,500 students, they are not all going 
to be involved in something. It had to 
change, but when we took a vote, 53 
were in favor of changing it and 30 
were not." 

"I deliberately tried not to be the 




focus," he says, "and another staff 
member asked the question that was 
the bottom line: 'Who is willing to 
supervise the afternoon activities?' 
There were no volunteers, so we 
moved on to discuss the morning 
activity time versus the afternoon 
activity time. Teachers were willing 
to change the morning schedule; the 
buses will bring the kids later so we 
will not have supervision problems." 

.Ah Emphasis on Community 

Florin does not see itself as an 
educative island, separate from the 
community that it serves — a concept 
especially critical for schools actively 
restructuring to ensure that teachers and 
students will be engaged in their work. 
Just as parent representation on school- 
wide decision-making committees helps 
break down barriers and improves com- 
munication between families and the 
school, so does active involvement in 
school life from the greater community. 

An example of the school's partner- 
ship with the community is a Partners' 
Breakfast recently hosted by the 
school, attended by over 50 of the 
school's partners, described by Verne 
as a variety of representatives from 
businesses and academe. The break- 
fast was one of Florin's ongoing 
events to recognize and thank the 
community for its initiatives undertak- 
en on behalf of the school. 

"We might partner with a local 
donut shop that is willing to support 
our athletic Booster club," Verne 
says, "or the dean of engineering at 
Sacramento State. Other partners 
might be attorneys who helped with 
our mock trial competition; the 
California Department of Transpor- 
tation, which adopted the school; or 
All-State Insurance Agency, which 
has meiitored some of our students." 
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Clearly, this kind of hroad-hascd 
community support requires entre- 
preneurial actions from school staff, 
coupled with a willingness to con- 
vince the outside community that the 
school is a worthy investment. 
Although some school-business- 
academe partnerships exist in name 
only. Florin's partners each have a 
different — and integral — role that 
Verne sees as a foundation for the 
ambitious curriculum and assessment 
plans that are the essence of Florin's 
mission. 

htterdisciplina>y Instmction 

Although Douglas describes Florin's 
schedule as "primarily traditional 
— hour classes for the most part" — 
English and social studies classes are 
teamed in an unusual way. Teachers 
plan their instruction together in a daily 
hour prep period — although interdis- 
ciplinary preparation time is voluntary, 
not mandated. The classes are not 
team-taught, but students experience 
continuity in thematic instruction 
between the English' and social studies 
classes they take. 

There is some latitude, Douglas 
oays. "If an English teacher and a 
social studies teacher want to hold 
their students for a couple of hours, 
they could do that, if they agree 
with their partner that it is neces- 
sary, because the classes have the 
same students." 

Although the interdisciplinary, 
thematic approach to instruction was 
part of Florin's original mission, it 
has met with mixed success, Douglas 
says frankly. On the one hand, he is 
pleased that teachers appear to be 
succeeding in efforts to transcend tra- 
ditional roles as deliverers of infor- 
mation to what he calls "facilitators 
who are learning themselves." It is 



exciting, he says, to see teachers 
encouraging students to demonstrate 
different learning styles and avenues 
of problem-solving. "It is wonderful 
to go into a classroom during a final 
exam," he adds, "and see perfor- 
mance-based activities, students 
giving presentations, students 
explaining information both in 
writing and orally." 

Still, he sees considerable room for 
improvement. Overall, student 
achievement as measured on district 
standardized tests and SATs, is disap- 
pointing to staff at Florin, with stan- 
dardized test scores around the 50th 
percentile in some areas and below 
that in others. 

"Many teachers feel that the tests 
don't address what we are doing," he 
says. As a result, monitoring student 
progress is interpreted broadly as a 
combination of standardized test 
scores; the grade distribution of stu- 
dents at a "C" or above ("admittedly 
subjective by teacher," Douglas 
quickly notes); the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in courses that meet 
the sequence of courses necessary to 
be eligible for admission in the 
University of California system; and 
new, performance-based assessments 
developed by staff. 

Much remains to be done, Douglas 
adds. "We are trying to standardize 
our authentic assessment practices so 
we can demonstrate that our students 
are learning, but at the same time we 
realize that our students need to show 
their ability on standardized tests." 

Commitment to Diversity 

Because of the almost overwhelming 
diversity of Florin's students, its 
curriculum attempts to break down cul- 
tural, ethnic, and racial barriers through 
a focus on beliefs all students and teach- 



ers share. In Verne's 12th grade govern- 
ment class, for example, she brings 
government close to home, leading 
class discussions about the changing 
demographics, especially in California, 
and student demographics at Florin. 

"Doing that makes them more 
aware of the changes in California 
and how they will take part in them," 
Verne said. "We then move into dis- 
cussions about who at Florin will go 
to college." 

This concrete representation of the 
stratification of power has a powerful 
impact on students, notes Verne, who 
adds: "At that point, you can hear a 
pin drop in the class." 

As the next step, she works to 
empower students to envision a 
future for themselves. "When stu- 
dents see these things," she says, 
"they're more apt to want to stay in 
the system, especially when you show 
them a breakdown of state and local 
government, including who is elected 
and who is in power. You tell them: 
'You can make a difference.' For the 
immediate future, that means staying 
in school and graduating." 

Her biggest fear — one shared by 
other staff at Florin — is that students 
will leave school prematurely. "I 
spend a lot of time on local govern- 
ment issues, because that is where they 
can get involved at the grass roots 
level. They are required to spend from 
two to five hours outside the school 
seeing government in action, inter- 
viewing somebody, or shadowing 
somebody at the state or local level." 

This is a big assignment, Verne 
says, for students who may never have 
seen the state capitol. She is equally 
committed to discussions that focus 
on responsibility. "I work on their 
civic virtue by making deals with them 
to work in the tutoring center after 
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"When kids sec the collegialih.' tlnit teachers have icith each 
other, it sl)ins off to them. As we become consensus builders 
in our ;j:'>''ernance process, it transfers to the classroom. Just 
heini> the professional community that we are — in which ice 
see ourselves as professional teachers — iinpai-ts an expecta- 
tion for achievement to students.'' 



school, or help me run the recycling 
effort at school. When I bring in news- 
papers, we talk about who is making 
the decisions, what the conflicts are, 
what the responsibilities are." 

Students have an opportunity to 
exercise their responsibilities as citi- 
zens through pairing with immigrant, 
non-English speaking students in a 
Cooperative House designed for 
students who have mastered English 
well enough to be mainstreamed into 
the regular curriculum after their 
original brief placement in a New- 
comers' House. 

"Native English-speaking students 
volunteer for the Cooperative House," 
Verne explains, "which is one period a 
day, where kids get the same curricu- 
lum as they would elsewhere in the 
school. Teachers tell me the kids are 
doing marvelously well." 

Douglas summarizes the diversity 
of Florin's students as one of the 
school's biggest challenges — and also 
its greatest strength. "The diversity of 
ability, languages, cultures, ethnicities 
are assets, as well as challenges, that 
make it doubly important that we 
work collaboratively," he says. 

Are there sanctions for poor 
teacher performance or a lack of will- 
ingness to work collegially? "In our 
evaluations," Douglas says, "if we 
think a teacher is falling short, wc 
discuss that with the teacher, hope- 
fully in a way that will help the 



teacher see areas of concern, whether 
they are in curriculum development, 
instructional strategies, or student 
performance. Next, together we come 
up with a plan of action for improve- 
ment of that area." 

He adds, "If a teacher is not able to 
be reflective, and feels that he or she is 
doing a wonderful job — which you 
observe to be a disaster — than we 
have to look for an intervention that is 
more direct and prescriptive. I don't 
like to do that, because when I do it I 
am taking ownership of the situation 
and pushing that teacher where he or 
she may not see he or she needs to go." 

Teachers and Students 

Douglas sees himself as an ongoing 
learner, almost frenetically work- 
ing to stay ahead of the leadership 
challenges that face him at Florin. 
"Whenever I visit a class on an infor- 
mal basis, or chat with kids, I ask: 
'How can I make this school better?' 
My assessment of this school is on- 
going; it is continuous." 

He also sees himself as a role model 
in professional development for his 
staff. Douglas is finishing his doctoral 
work in curriculum and instruction at 
the University of San Francisco, with a 
dissertation that focuses on predictors 
of academic achievement for high- 
performing African American male 
high school students. 



"I am studying the ones who are 
doing well so that their successes can 
be replicated," he says. "There is so 
much information on the ones who 
aren't making it, and so little on 
those who succeed." 

Verne also sees herself as learning 
continuously, almost to the point of 
exhaustion, but she believes the level 
of effort is worth it. "When kids see 
the collegiality that teachers have 
with each other, it spins off to 
them," she says. "As we become 
consensus builders in our governance 
process, it transfers to the classroc .n. 
just being the professional commu;;!- 
ty that we art — in which we see 
ourselves as professional teachers — 
imparts an expectation for achieve- 
ment to students." 

Through the stories of these three 
restructuring, communally organized 
schools, we see different accomplish- 
ments, with City Park Secondary 
School almost as an exemplar that 
has achieved the ideal of collabora- 
tion and teacher engagement, with a 
strong focus on academic achieve- 
ment for students. The Open Charter 
School and Florin High School are 
"works ill progress" — enjoying 
many substantive achievements, 
strong leaders with commitment to 
empowering staff and raising student 
achievement through a variety of cre- 
ative curricula — yet struggling with 
the ongoing process of change. 

How does your own school mesh 
with the practices presented in the 
preceding vignettes? In what ways 
does your own leadership style 
encourage and facilitate teacher 
engagement? We encourage you to 
consider this, and use the following 
self-reflection tool to evaluate your 
own leadership style. 
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As leaders, we play a crucial role in selecting the melody, setting the tempo, establishing the key, 
and inviting the players. But that is all we can do. The music comes from something we cannot 
direct, from a unified whole created among the players — a relational holism that transcends 
separateness. In the end, when it works, ive sit back, amazed and grateful. 
Margaret J. Wheatley, from Leadership and the New Science (1992) 



BECOMING A COMMUNITY OF LEARNERS: EMERGING LEADERSHIP PRACTICES 



The following questions will help you to reflect on your 
leadership and suggest ways to support the emergence and 
growth of community in your school. 



\<'ayi of Leading and SLuuij^iwj, 

Have we worked together to 
articulate a shared purpose and 
educational vision? 

Do we take collective responsi- 
bility for school practices and 
outcomes? 

Do leaders in our school empha- 
size power through people than 
power over people? 

Is authority in our school based 
more on competence and profes- 
sional knowledge, rather than 
position and rules? 
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Is leadership in our school charac- 
terized more by an image of "an 
ensemble playing as one" than by 
an image of the "captain heading 
the cavalry"? O 

Do leaders in our school facilitate, 
guide, and coach others to work 
toward commonly held goals? 



Do leaders communicate their 
values and mission in the things 
they do, how they spend their 
time, and what they consider 
important? 



O 
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o o 
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Approaches to Problem Solfiiti^ 
and Decisionmaking 

Are discussion and 

inquiry common and accepted 

practices in our school? 

Do we shire information and 
make decisions together? 

Do we solve problems 
collaboratively? 
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Are we open to multiple 

approaches and solutions rather 

than reliance on single answers 

and past practices? O O 

Is decisionmaking consensual and 
inclusive as opposed to top-down 
and nonparticipatory? O O 

Concerning Learning 

Is classroom learning authentic 
and reflective of issues that are 
important to our students? O 



Do we engage students as active 
learners and co-constructers of 
knowledge? ^ 

Do we provide opportunities for 
students to direct and be respon- 
sible for their own learning? 
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Does learning develop thinking 
skills fof all children rather than 
emphasize rote acquisition of 
basic skills? O ^ 
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Do classroom practices provide 
opportunities to apply and use 
knowledge in a variet>' of contexts? 

Do \vc use cooperative learning 
groups rather than relying solely 
on independent work and 
competition? 

Are some learning experiences 
interdisciplinary? 

Do learning experiences in our 
school incorporate resources 
outside of the classroom? 

Stnicttii\il ( '.oitclitions 

Are roles in our school flexible 
and interdependent rather than 
rigid and hierarchical? 

Do teachers have considerable 
autonomy and discretion to plan 
curriculum and organize instruc- 
tion withm an overall framework? 

Do we use teams to plan and 
implement school improvement? 

Are there opportunities for dia- 
logue and planning across teams, 
grades, and subjects? 

Is communication in our school 
open and fluid as opposed to 
regulated by traditional chains 
of command? 

Relatmi^ to the Community 

Do we encourage widescale 
participation of stakeholders — 
parents, community members, 
and students? 



Do we forge partnerships with 
community organizations, agen- 
cies, and businesses to address the 

needs of children and families? Z 'Z Z 

Are we linking a variety of 

health and human services to 

our school? - C 
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Do we empower parents and com- 
munity members to participate m 
decisions about our school? 
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